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November 28, 1997 
Dear Friends: 


I took a business trip to Indianapolis in October and managed to visit Dave Pennes. I have the privilege of 
being the first person to see his outstanding collection, and I was quite impressed. Dave allowed me to 
photograph most of it which has significantly added to my archives. 


I recently acquired the June 1949 issue of the Railroad Telegrapher. I have a good run of RRTs in the late 
teens and early 20s, but this is the latest one that I have been able to locate. It has quite an interesting ad 
for the Dow “Rotary” which we now learn was originally known as the “Universal” model. This is the 
earliest advertisement of a Dow key that I have been able to locate by almost two years. A copy of this ad 
appears on page 239. 


This issue also had the Vibroplex ad shown on page 240. I thought that this was an interesting one for the 
“Rivet Counters” - read it carefully - there is a lot of information there. 


I recently found a pair of Fleron Signaler practice sets in a junk store. They were manufactured by the M.M. 
Fleron and Son Co. Of Trenton, NJ. Both are model 1096-B and appear to be identical to the Boy Scout 
practice sets, but without the BSA logo. There are two interesting things about these sets. First is the 
“Fleron Blinker Case, No. 1098". This is a small plastic disc that looks a lot like a telephone mouthpiece 
cartridge. It is designed to fit over the lamp on the Signaler and is apparently a light diffuser. The directions 
state: “This part is designed to attach to the Fleron Signaler in order to give a perfect reproduction of 
BLINKER signalling. After the bulb in the SIGNALER has been screwed into position and lights when key 
is pressed, place the blinker case over the bulb and press into a firm position by turning slightly in a 
clockwise direction. Use care in handling.” 


The other item of interest is the booklet “The Continental Code - How to learn it Quickly by a New, Simple 
Method” by J.C.H. MacBeth, “Author of the Marconi International Code, The Marconi Dictionary, Secret 
Ciphering, etc.” MacBeth states “the majority of people find it extremely difficult to master the Code on 
account of the apparent similarity of the various letters. One method is to memorize these letters which are 
the reverse of each other, but as these reversions only cover a small portion of the alphabet, they are not of 
very great value. Nor does it help much to call the dot, or short sign “iddy” or “do”, and the dash or long 
sign “umpty” or “dah”, so the author has formed a series of simple mnemonics, or memory words, by which 
the various letters can be easily memorized. Numerous tests have proved that anyone of average intelligence 
can become conversant with the Alphabet in a few hours.” 


He goes on to detail a mnemonic system that I found to be mind-numbing! Tony Smith did a series on code 
learning methods in Morsum Magnificat that mentioned the “Umpty-Iddy” system and several others. 
MacBeth’s system must have set the code back a hundred years with the poor kids that tried it. By the way, 
has anybody heard of MacBeth previously? I am also looking for information about the Fleron company. 
The only information that I have on them is an ad in the 1/34 issue of QST. Since the construction is similar 
this is obviously a predecessor to my keys. 
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E-mail updates: 


Bock, Paul K4MSG “k4msg@aol.com” 
Burlingame, Lynn N7CFO “n7cfo@ix.netcom.com” 
Kleinman, Russ WASY “sparks@zianet.com”. 
Lee, Ray VR2UW “vr2uw@netvigator.com” 


The Burlingame Telegraphing Typewriter. I hope that none of the readers will think that the following 
is a hoax, or that I have been smoking my socks! Actually, I don’t blame them if they do, since I have pulled 
some remarkable pranks over the years (ask Jim Aguirre about the Indian burial ground that was discovered 
as they were excavating for his new house......) but I assure all of you that the following is legit. It comes 
from the September 1909 copy of the “Burlingame Bulletin” which was supplied to me by a shoestring 
relative in California. Last summer I asked Tom French to do some research for me, and he verified in a 
1908 Boston street directory that an Elmer Burlingame lived just outside of Boston at that time. The article 
included no less than a dozen news clippings extolling the virtues of the Burlingame Telegraphing 
Typewriter. Read on: 


The story of Elmer Burlingame is an inspiration to the man who wants to get on in this world, a guiding star to 
the individual who wants to do things, a stimulus to the person who wants to learn more, earn more, and round 
out life's journey in ease and comfort. 


in the autunm of 1832, Professor Samuel F. B. Morse first conceived his idea of telegraphy. After experimenting 
with electromagnets, it occurred to him that it might be possible to send a series of electrical impulses over a wire 
and, if'so, that these impulses might be made to convey a meaning. Accordingly he acted on this belief and five 
years later, in 1837, gave a public demonstration of telegraphy, using the same system that is in vogue today, 
namely dots and dashes to represent letters, numerals, punctuation marks and characters. All are familiar with 
what Morse has done for civilization, but few know that in all these seventy odd years since the invention of the 
telegraph, but little improvement has been made. Practically speaking, the only improvement is the development 
of multiple telegraphy. A system has been devised by which four messages can be sent at one time, two each way, 
over a single wire, but the principle as laid down by Morse is identically the same. 


This was the situation that confronted Elmer Burlingame when he took up the study of electricity. He wondered 
about it when but a boy in his teens. Human effort could not be improved upon; and the mechanical side of 
telegraphy seemed to have about reached the limit with the present system. He thought and studied the question 
from every angle. He had a talent for electrical experiments. When only a boy of fourteen years of age he had 
successfully installed, according to contract, a burglar alarm system in a large flour mill in his home town. 


In 1898, while attending high school, he got his idea. Why not devise a means for sending a Roman letter over 
a wire instead of the usual dots and dashes which represent a letter and which only an expert can interpret? Why 
could not two ordinary typewriters be connected with a wire so that when the letter "A" was struck on the 
keyboard of the sending machine, the same letter would strike on the receiving typewriter? 
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He was only nineteen and was without funds for experimental purposes. So he waited. A year later, upon 
graduation, he secured employment from the local telephone company and acted in the capacity of "trouble man", 
he who responded to complaints and repaired the offending instrument. He was advanced from time to time during 
his eight years of telephone work, and upon severing his connection occupied the position of toll line wire chief, 
and was subsequently the manager of all long distance wires. 


Through these years of employment he kept up his experiments, denying himself every entertainment and luxury 
that he might have money for the necessary electrical supplies for conducting his investigation. Only he knows 
how he plodded and worked when off duty. And many a night he was in his little home laboratory until the wee 
hours of the morning. Perseverance and pluck won. He overcame every obstacle and in 1905 success crowned 
his efforts. He had not sufficient money to purchase a typewriter, so made a keyboard of wood, crude in the 
extreme but capable of serving the purpose. 


He had become familiar with the principles governing wireless telegraphy, so decided to apply it to his invention. 
He built a coil by hand that threw an eighteen inch spark, and erected two poles thirty miles apart-one in La Porte, 
the other in South Bend, Indiana. Upon completion of his apparatus he sent seven letters of the alphabet over this 
distance and they were recorded exactly on the receiving machine. He had witnesses to note his achievement. 
Soon the community was apprised of what had occurred. The La Porte Herald and Indianapolis Star gave many 
columns to the project and the electrical world was at once astounded. Papers everywhere published the news and 
Burlingame was started on the road to fame. That concentration of thought, those times of self-denial, those days 
and nights of study and work, had earned him a reward. 


He succeeded in securing a typewriter and though he still used his original wooden keys for sending, he 
successfully transmitted over the distance in 1907 several other letters of the alphabet, together with some of the 
numerals, characters and punctuation marks, just as they are used on the keyboard of all typewriters. 


Here was the birth of the Telegraphing Typewriter. Burlingame had taken up the work where Morse left off and 
offered to the world a new and better system, a system that needed no human receiver, a system so simple in its 
operation that any one understanding the A B C's could send a message or read one at the receiving end as fast 
as it came from the machine. 


The publicity given the invention, particularly by scientific and technical journals, attracted the attention of a 
number of San Francisco business men who formed a company and supplied young Burlingame with a complete 
experimental shop where he could make a few sets of machines. 


Recently these machines have been exhibited in San Francisco, Stockton, Los Angeles, and other Pacific Coast 
cities, where they were put to a test by some of the best known electrical experts in the United States. Their 
opinions were unanimous that Burlingame had reached the goal which has been the dream of inventors for years, 
opening up new fields which are beyond the achievements possible with any other telegraph machine. 


The shop models of the Burlingame Company are now being exhibited in Middle Western and Easter cities. Mr. 
Burlingame has moved his headquarters to Boston, Mass., where the Burlingame Company is now starting the 
manufacture of the machines. The first factory is now being established at 169 Oliver street, Boston, in the heart 
of the manufacturing district, and is under the direct supervision of Elmer Burlingame. He has installed his latest 
model long distance telegraph machine on a wire (leased from one of. the telegraph companies) running from 
Boston, to Providence, RI, and as the BULLETIN goes to press he is about ready to give to New England the same 
astounding demonstrations that have taken the western part of the country by storm. 
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What Burlingame has accomplished thus far has made his place secure forever in the fore-front of the world's 
greatest inventive geniuses. The achievements of Morse, Bell, Edison, Marconi, and other electrical experts, have 
justly won world-wide recognition, for they have indeed hastened the progress of civilization to a wonderful degree 
by their improved methods of communication. But even their victories in the realm of electrical science will seem 
comparatively small when the epoch-making possibilities of Burlingame's invention are realized. 


That this will be witnessed at an early date is evidenced by the excellent progress made thus far and also by the 
rapid growth of interest in the invention among the foremost scientific experts of the world, who do not hesitate 
to accord to Elmer Burlingame the fullest measure of praise for his conception that even to the most untutored 
mind has all the elements of a stupendous attainment. 


Well, there you have it - fact or fiction? What bothers me about all of this is that after several years of 
looking, I have yet to find a single reference to the Burlingame Telegraphing Typewriter or to Elmer 
Burlingame. If the Telegraphing Typewriter was so good, what happened to it? I have no doubt that he 
existed since I can tie him into the family genealogy quite easily. I even have solid information on his date 
of death and the location of his grave in W6 land. Positive proof also lies in the fact that all of his sterling 
qualities (intelligence, pluck, initiative, staying up late at night, etc.) have held true in the Burlingame 
bloodlines to this day! There must be some facts that served as the basis for all of the florid language, 
though there is little doubt that the author got a little carried away in places - I’d like to get a look at his 
“eighteen inch spark”! 


Since I have already run one “Horatio Alger” story, here is another, compliments of Neal McEwen. It 
appeared in the October, 1896 “Railroad Man’s Magazine”: 


A PLOWBOY WHO CLIMBED. 
Triumphant Course of Walter P. Phillips the Inventor of the Time and Labor Saving Code. 


WALTER P. PHILLIPS, a Massachusetts plowboy on his father's farm, resolved, at the age of thirteen, that there 
were things to do out in the wide world that were more congenial and remunerative than following a plow. On one 
of the family's very infrequent visits to the village of Grafton young Walter had heard the click of a telegraph 
instrument. It mystified him, charmed him, and interested him. Then and there he resolved to become a telegrapher. 
He did it, and did it so thoroughly that he ranked with the best in his profession. Being of a progressive turn, he 
did not stop there. Like many other telegraphers, he tumed to joumalism as offering greater scope for his abilities. 
He succeeded there as he had in telegraphy. Starting in a subordinate position and becoming managing editor of 
the Providence Moming Herald, he made his way up, inch by inch, until he became general manager of the greatest 
press organization of the day, rubbing elbows with Presidents, cabinet officers, senators, politicians, and editors 
from all parts of the United States and Europe, and finally bringing about a consolidation of the leading press 
associations under what is to-day the Associated Press of New York. 


Through his wide acquaintance with newspaper people, proprietors and operatives, and his earlier training in the 
advertising field, he was selected, after his retirement from the management of the consolidated press companies, 
as the general advertising manager of a great phonograph company. This position requires a shrewd mind and a 
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wide knowledge of advertising to properly carry out the ends of that organization and obtain the proper position for 
its multitude of advertisements. 


To telegraphers throughout the country Mr. Phillips is known as the writer of many terse and interesting telegraph 
tales under the pen name of "John Oakum," and as an inventor of the first rank. In 1879 it occurred to him that 
the system of spelling out every word that went over a telegraph wire was absurd. He set about compiling the 
"Phillips Code," in which are over four thousand abbreviations and combinations of words that make the 
telegrapher's life easier and permit the telegraph companies to almost double the capacity of their wires. The 
"Phillips Code" is in use to-day exclusively, all over the United States on press circuits and in message work, in 
railroad offices or in brokerage establishments - in fact, wherever the telegraph reaches. It is also used successfully 
for court reporting, the combinations covering, in some instances, five and six words very commonly used, of 
which "Potus," for "President of the United States," “Scotus”, for "Supreme Court of the United States," "Sow," 
for "Secretary of War" are fair samples. 


The "Weiny-Phillips" repeater is a product of Mr. Phillips' inventive genius, aided by that of Roderick Weiny, and 
that instrument is considered almost indispensable by the big telegraph companies. What is perhaps his most 
important invention, however, is the Phillips Automatic System of Telegraphy, which was used successfully during 
the existence of the United Press, and which is now being perfected for use by one of the large commercial 
companies. By the Phillips Automatic more than two hundred words a minute may he transmitted over a single 
wire, whereas at present the most expert hand-sender is incapable of maintaining an average above fifty words. 


Breaking the World's Record. 


During his earlier telegraph experience Mr. Phillips performed a telegraph feat which stands to this day as a 
marvelous record. Before the advent of typewriters or "code" in telegraphy he had the reputation of being one of 
the best "receivers" of Morse in New England. To test his ability, it was arranged one night to have the swiftest 
"sender" in Boston man the wire on which Phillips was copying the telegraph news report at Providence. The 
Boston swift opened up as if his life depended on getting off the “copy" in large lumps. After an hour's work the 
"sender" was fagged out, but not a sound had been heard from Providence. Every word had been accurately 
recorded, and a new world's record had been established without a "break" in the proceedings. There were two 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-one words in the hour's work, and even with the present era of speed marvels, 
aided by the typewriter and codification, that figure would stand as a fair average. Professor S.F.B. Morse 
recognized the achievement by presenting the young expert with a beautiful gold pencil and penholder, suitably 
inscribed. 


In the organization and development of the system of handling press telegrams Mr. Phillips was given the 
distinction, as assistant general manager of the Associated Press in 1878, of introducing the idea of leasing wires 
from telegraph companies for the handling of news, under the control of the press organization. The wisdom and 
value of the experiment became instantly apparent, and from a small beginning - a wire from New York to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington - the leased wire system rapidly expanded, until now the press service 
requires connection, day and night, with every city and almost every hamlet in the United States. Old-timers look 
back to the time of the United Press under Mr. Phillips' management as the "good old days of the U. P.," when 
many of them had their first experience with a man of their own profession who had not developed an abnormal 
cranium through climbing up in the world and who could be depended on as a friend in need. 
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The following is excerpted from an article that appeared November 23, 1997 Seattle Times: 


LONDON - As bombs fell around him, American correspondent Edward R. Murrow broadcast 
eyewitness accounts of air raids on London during the Battle of Britain in World War II. His voice, 
coming from the roof of the British Broadcasting House, became one of the most familiar to Americans 
during that war. Now Murrow and others who broadcast from the BBC building will be memorialized 
in the BBC Experience, a new museum that Queen Elizabeth II recently opened at an official ribbon- 
cutting. 


"This is the first time the BBC has really opened its doors to the public," said Mike McDonald, general 
manager of the BBC Experience. The attraction was built to commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
BBC, founded in 1922. Occupying the reconstructed basement of the building, an Art Deco landmark 
in London, the BBC Experience displays the microphone used by King Edward VIII when he made his 
abdication speech from the BBC studios and re-creations of important speeches made from there by 
France's Charles de Gaulle and Winston Churchill. 


Other exhibits showcase British commentators and entertainers. It was in this building also that John 
Logie Baird made some of the first experiments in television in the 1930s. The Art Deco building itself, 
which dates to 1932, was the first in the world to be custom-built for broadcasting, with walls 3 feet 
thick for soundproofing. 


Visitors gather in a holding area where BBC has mounted a major display on the work of Guglielmo 
Marconi, inventor of wireless telegraphy and one of the principal founders of BBC. The exhibit marks 
the first time the Marconi collection has been on public view. Among the rare items are the inventor's 
early radio equipment, telegrams from the Titanic, the microphone used by opera singer Nellie Melba 
in a 1920 recital, and many photographs. Hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily. For information call 
BBC at 011-44-171-765-3354. 


The following is a July 10, 1997 press release from Mitch Mitchell, owner of the Vibroplex company: 
THE VIBROPLEX® FOUNDATION 


Felton Mitchell, W40A, is pleased to announce the formation of the Vibroplex Foundation, Inc. The 
Vibroplex Foundation was formed to encourage, promote and support activities related to the 
preservation of the history of telegraphy, with special attention on the role of The Vibroplex Co., Inc. 
in such history. The Foundation will work to establish, operate and maintain a museum to own and 
display artifacts and historical material related to the history of telegraphy, hold seminars and classes on 
the history of telegraphy, and to give presentations to the general public on the history of telegraphy. 
The Foundation will promote and conduct research and development to further the development of 
technical, educational and scientific information relating to all areas of telegraphy, with special emphasis 
on and attention to the role of telegraphy technology in assisting severely impaired individuals to 
communicate. 
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The Foundation is qualified under Internal Revenue Code Section 501 (c) (3). The Foundation solicits 
any telegraphy related items for its collection, including keys and any other telegraphic information of 
historical interest. Contributions to the Foundation are tax deductible. 


Paddlette update: Bob Hammond called. He has sold over 100 Paddlettes to date and is developing a 
smaller version that is 3/4" 1 1/4". He has promised me a prototype for a review, so stand by for further 
information. 


John Elwood sent a newspaper clipping: 


Irving Strobing, operated telegraph from Corregidor. Irving Strobing, the Army telegraph operator whose valiant 
transmissions from Corregidor before it fell to Japanese troops in May 1942 made him a national hero died July 
8 of cancer. He was 77. Mr. Strobing was an Army corporal stationed in the Philippines at the outbreak of World 
War II. In the ensuing weeks, invading Japanese troops drove back the few thousand American and Filipino 
defenders to the fortified rock island of Corregidor. In the hour before Gen. Jonathan Wainright surrendered his 
tiny garrison, Mr. Strobing sent telegraph transmissions that later were later read over the radio and reproduced 
in newspapers. Said one transmission: “General Wainright is a right guy, and we are willing to go on for him, but 
shells were dropping all night, faster than hell. Damage terrific. Too much for guys to take. Enemy heavy cross- 
shelling and bombing. They have got us all around and from the skies.” He signed off with a message to his 
family, including his brother Joe, a member of the Coast Artillery. “Tell Joe, wherever he is, go give ‘em hell for 
us. My love you all. God bless you and keep you. Love. Sign my name and tell mother how you heard from 
me.” Mr. Strobing spent three years in a Japanese prisoner of war camp until its liberation in 1945. 


Bart Bartlett: We can close the book on the McElroy dual diversity question I posed a while back. I found 
the correspondence in an old file and is was NOT McElroy who had written the ARRL - it was McMurdo 
Silver who felt that some work he had four years earlier involved the same principle. 


Speaking of Bart, if you want to get a good look at the back of his head, check out page 19 of the 
November 1997 issue of QST. The photo shows Bart operating his keyboard from behind the steering 
wheel of his motor home. I have visited Bart in his motor home while he was on the road, and was awed 
and amazed to watch his proficiency on his home made keyer. Bart does not operate the keyboard while 
mobile! 


Fons Vandenberghen: Wanted, schematics of the following McElroy equipment: Morse tape transmitter 
XTR 442, Auto head MAH-142, radio telegraph & signal recorder RRD 900-42. I can be contacted via e- 
mail at fovabe@telindus.be or at my mailing address: Lenniksesteenweg 462/22 - B1500 Halle, Belgium. 


Mike B. Feher: I was able to successfully straighten a Lionel J-36 nameplate using the following 
procedure. It took a total of about 5 minutes plus the time allowed to let it cool down. I took a piece of 
1/8" thick piece of phenolic slightly larger than the label and held it in place by 4 small adjustable clamps. 
My label was probably curled up only about 1/8 of an inch or so all the way around and was totally broken 
away from the four corner rivets. I started to apply heat to the bottom of the bug with an industrial heat gun 
keeping it moving so as to heat as evenly as possible. As allowed by the softening of the label, I would 
tighten down on the clamps. I kept this procedure up till the clamps were totally tight and the label was 
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flush with the bug base. Then I left it alone for about an hour and removed the clamps. Except for the 
missing material from the label around the comers the label is now perfectly flush and I expect will stay that 
way for a long time to come. Obviously if the label was removed from the bug it would be easier to 
straighten, by clamping it between two pieces of almost anything flat and then using the same approach. 


Bob Cutter: I am still looking for Heliograph units or parts to recreate some of the relay circuits in the SW 
USA. I can be reached at (970)945-6653 or by email at “bcutter@teal.csn.net”. 


Doug Palmer: Re Hi-Mound keys - Hi-Mound customarily uses the following prefixes on their key 


models: 
HK Hand keys 
EK Electronic keyers 
ES Electronic keyers 
BK Bug keys 
MK Keyer paddles (they call these "Manipulators", Hence the "M") 
MHK Combination straight key and keyer paddle on one base 
PK Palm keyer (this is a hand-held key for mobile use) 
FK Sideswiper key (I can't figure out what the "F" stands for in this one) 
Te Code Oscillator with built-in straight key 


Pete Malvasi: I use the following treatment for all types of nameplates and decals except the modern brass 
Vibroplex ones: 


Make a very, very thin coat of polyurethane or clear nail polish over the label INONE BRUSH. The coat 
must be extremely thin!! This is after all surface dirt is removed carefully. The result on the very early 
Vibroplex (and other) labels is to dramatically enhance the graphics or text - often making difficult to view 
text very easy and clear to see. Plus, of course, it conserves the label and allows further cleaning of the key. 
As an aside I also usually clean japanned bases (after the label treatment) with Armorall and that brings the 
finish very close to original without harsh or other invasive methods. 


Vibroplex Upright survey. The following is an updated listing of Vibroplex Upright serial numbers. I am 
still hoping for the serial numbers from the AWA museum. 


Randy Cole 58672 Russ Kleinman 60818 
K6__* 59,672 ws * 62,735 
Bill Holley 60603 Vince Thompson 62888 
Dave Pennes 60609 Tom Perera 63440 
Lynn Burlingame 60784 Murray Willer 63440 


John Elwood 60807 


*Per John Elwood’s Vibroplex survey. 
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Wyn Davies: Reference your comments about disposal of keys. I have always believed that museums are 
not the place for them as they wind up in dusty tea chests in their archives. Being an ex mariner I am going 
to be buried at sea with the key collection used as ballast to take me down. My wife Megan will then raffle 
the exact coordinates of the drop to world key collectors (to make enough money to keep her in the manner 
she has become accustomed to). In case other collectors may think that Tom Perera will get an unfair 
advantage with his divers license the location will be somewhere in the Mindinao Deep. Hi de Hi..... 


John Elwood: Did you know that Vibroplex at one time registered their serial numbers. See QST ads 
7/79, 9-11/79, and 1/80. Mitch, any idea what happened with the “registry”. 


Well, that is it for #22. Please keep those cards and letters coming. The rate that I receive material 
determines how often I go to press, so dig deep and pass those goodies along. Speaking of digging deep, 
as always, I appreciate the contributions for the cause. 


a 
Lynn 
KRRT 1/44 
Announcing the NEW IMPROVED 
DOW-KEY “UNIVERSAL” 
ncilahaasiniitees acaaaaand . . 
“THE OLDEST NAME 
IN AMATEUR RADIO 
Vibroplex® ya built head a bi ae coe i 
: keyers. the finest keying mechanism available. To Adjusted for conventional 
Vibro -Keyer © Registered serial number. operation. 
” © Vibroplex® quality through-out. 
deluxe"S65° : eT a Right—Paddle can be rotated 
¢ Adjustable jeweled bearings. Standard” model with wrinkle finishe te most comfortable cosition. 
e Tension and contact spacing fully cast iron base available for $49.50. 
ecient saat ‘ast Available at your dealers or through the factory. je =p ; ? 
e rge, solid. coin silver contac end check. money order. or use your you get tter control by making exce e fast dots; 
points. Mae eae. Tea, ine conenal Uke or by using strong spring tension against either dots or 
© 2% Ib. chrome plated steel base rests Gashes, causing skidding; or if you find that your key 
on non-skid feet. See your dealer or write for literature on all our adjustments, such as spring tension, spacing on dot or 
© Top parts designed from our world world famous fine to: ome A ae ontieal zee now ane gerered met your 
4 “nintnal™ sending a y has never been es she e Dow-Key 
y arcu psa hl The Vibroplex Company. Inc. P.0. Box 7230 ‘Universal’ provides an adjustment heretofore overlooked. 
etime guarantee aga 476 Fore St. Portland, Maine 04112 Operators in increasing numbers are being changed from 


facturing defects. Or call: (207) 775-7710 medlors 1 Deren senders by the use of fhe new Dow- 
The entire vibrating assembly being rotatable, may be 
ee placed so that the angle of the dot paddle can be moved 
away from the horizontal to the exact angle to permit 

12 ose + Bg pooees use of the thumb and forearm muscles. 
above is only one of the improvements embodied in 
the new Dow-Key, drop a card today for descriptive 
brochure entitled ‘Have we been wrong for 40 years’ or 
forward money order or registered letter—prompt ship- 
ment—De Luxe Dow-Key ‘Universal’ full chrome, $18.75; 
Standard Dow-Key ‘Universal’ Platinum grey wrinkle 
base, $16.75; sturdy white masonite carrying case, $5.00. 


DOW-KEY CO. WARREN, MINN. 


P. P. DOW, President 
Member O.R.T., Cert. 1891-48; Member C.T.U.A., Cert. 


9052 
Canadian address 578 Goulding St., Winnipeg, Can. 
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